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«««»/ HEADLINE NEWS 


Price Control Bill _ 
Passed by House 


The prices of food, clothing, and 
just about everything else, are still 
going up. The cost of living is get- 
ting higher and higher. 

Food prices are 14.1 per cent 
higher than they were last year. 

Fuel and electricity prices are 6.3 
per cent higher. 

Clothing prices are 5.6 per cent 
higher. 

Here are some figures on furniture 
and other household articles: 

Living room suites—25.1 per cent 
higher. 

Bedroom suites—19.3 per cent 
higher. 

Refrigerators—5.7 per cent higher. 

Washing machines—13.1 per cent 
higher. 

Rugs—7.4 per cent higher. 

Mattresses—11.5 per cent higher. 

Sheets—22.6 per cent higher. 

What can be done to stop these 
rising prices? 

On July 30, President Roosevelt 
asked Congress to pass a price con- 
trol law for this purpose. 

A few days later, the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the House 
of Representatives began hearings 
on a Price Control Bill. 

The hearings ended on Nov. 1. 
The Committee approved the bill, 
and sent it out for discussion by the 
whole House. 





Cargo Ship Sails; 
First to Be Armed 


he first U. S. cargo ship to be 
armed for service in the Atlantic 
sailed from New York harbor last 
week with war supplies for Britain. 
She was the 5.769-ton cargo vessel, 
the West Nohno, owned by the 
U. S. Maritime Commission. 

The Maritime Commission is the 
department of our Government 
which is in charge of sea com- 
merce. 

The West Nohno was outfitted 
with a deck cannon and three anti- 
aircraft guns. 

Recently Congress changed the 
Neutrality Law to allow our ships 
to carry guns for self-defense, and 
to enter war-zone waters. 
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During the discussion, the Repre- 
sentatives made several changes in 
the bill. Finally, on Nov. 28, the 
House of Representatives passed the 
Price Control Bill. The vote was 224 
to 161. 

The bill then was sent to the Sen- 
ate, where it is now being discussed. 

The bill provides that the Presi- 
dent shall appoint a Price Adminis- 
trator. This Administrator shall place 
“ceilings” on those prices which are 
rising too much. 

No one will be allowed to sell an 
article at a price higher than the 
“ceiling.” Penalty for breaking the 
law w ill be a fine up to $5,000, or im- 
prisonment up to two years, or both. 

A board of five men will also be 
appointed, to make sure that the 
“ceilings” set by the Price Adminis- 
trator are fair. This board will have 
the power to overrule the decisions 
made by the Administrator. 





December 15th Is 
Bill of Rights Day 


Dec. 15 will be Bill of Rights Day. 


President Roosevelt last week is- 
sued a proclamation, calling on the 
people to celebrate our American 
freedoms on that day. 


From 10 to 11 p.m. the President 
will speak to the nation by radio. 

In his proclamation, the President 
said that our churches, schools, labor 
unions, and community organiza- 
tions should celebrate the day. 

Dec. 15 will be the 150th birthday 
of the Bill of Rights. 

Our Constitution, as written in 
1787, did not say anything about the 
rights of individuals. Thomas Jeffer- 
son and others thought that amend- 
ments, listing these rights, should be 
added to the Constitution. 

There were then 14 states. It was 
necessary that 11 out of the 14 ap- 
prove these amendments, before 
they could be added to the Consti- 
tution. 

New Jersey was the first state to 
approve the amendments. Then 
came Maryland, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, New Hampshire, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont. 

On Dec. 15, 1791, Virginia was 














the eleventh state to approve the 
amendments. They then became part 
of the Constitution. Taken all to- 
gether, the ten amendments became 
known as the Bill of Rights. 

Some of the most important parts 
of the Bill of Rights are: 


Article 1. Freedom of religion, free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press, 
and the freedom to hold meetings. 

Article 4. Homes shall not be 
searched without warrant. 

Article 5. The Government shall not 
take away a person’s life, liberty, or 
property, without a fair trial. If the 
Government takes private property for 
use by the public, a fair price must be 
paid to the owner. 

Since then, the Constitution has 
been amended 11 times. Some of 
the amendments are additional 
guarantees of the rights of citizens. 
Among them are: 

Article 13. Slavery is abolished. 

Article 17. Senators are to be elected 
directly by the people, instead of by 
the State legislatures. 

Article 19. Women shall have the 
right to vote. 

A child labor amendment, to keep 
children from working long hours in 
industry, has been passed by 28 States. 


CARTOON OF THE WEEK 





























TERMITES BEWARE! 


[Also see “Good Neighbor News,” p. 5| 


* *« *« * « THESE PAGES KEEP YOU INFORMED 


Talburt in Pittsburg 








REVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Japan and U. S. 
Hold Conferences 


Will the United States and Japan 
succeed in reaching an agreement 
that will prevent war between them? 

This serious question was being 
asked as Japan’s special ambassador, 
Saburo Kurusu, and her ambassador 
to the U. S., Kichisaburo Nomura, 
started their third week of confer- 
ences with our Government officials. 

The Japanese ambassadors held 
five conferences with Secretary of 
State Hull and two with President 
Roosevelt. 

The Japanese are making these de- 
mands on our Government: 

1. We must call off our economic 
blockade of Japan, and send war ma- 
terial to the Japanese. 

2. Japan must be allowed to con- 
quer other nations in the Far East, 

such as Thailand or the Dutch East 
Indies. . 

3. Japan must be allowed to rule 
over China. The United States must 
give up our right to carry on trade 
with the Chinese. 

Secretary Hull presented a docu- 
ment to the Japanese diplomats. In 
this document, our Government took 
a firm stand against the Japanese de- 
mands. 


U. S. SUBMITS PLAN 


The United States wants Japan to 
agree to the following plan: 

|. Japan must stop its wars of con- 
quest in the Far East. 


2. Japan must not help Germany. 
3. Japan must not rule over China. 


4. Japan must allow the United 
States to trade with China. 

While the conferences went on in 
Washington, the Japanese army pre- 
pared to make a new move. More 
Japanese troops were sent into 
French Indo-China—a country that 
the Japanese army occupied last 
summer. 

These Japanese troops might at- 
tack Thailand, an independent na- 
tion just to the west of French Indo- 
China. Or they might move north- 











Air Photo by Briti»h Combine 


BURMA ROAD, the serpentine* mountain highway over which supplies 
from the U. S. are carried to the Chinese army. Burma Road runs from the 
British colony of Burma over the mountains to Chungking, capital of China. 
Japanese planes from French /ndo-China are bombing the Burma Road. 





west into China, to attack the Burma 
Road. 

All U. S. and British supplies for 
China are taken along the Burma 
Road. If the Japanese army should 
reach the Burma Road, our aid to 
China would be cut off. 

Japanese planes have resumed 
bombing of the Burma Road. These 
planes fly from bases in French 
Indo-China. 

In Tokyo, Japan, Premier Hideki 
Tojo made a threatening statement 
against the United States and Brit- 
ain. He said that the Japanese must 
drive our military forces and our cit- 
izens out of the Far East. 

Japan’s warlike actions in the "ar 
East are opposed by the ABCD na- 
tions—America, Britain, China, and 
the Dutch East Indies. 

We have sent giant bombers to 
the Philippine Islands, to be ready 
in case of trouble. 

The British have sent more war- 
ships to their naval base at Singa- 
pore. 





Russian Troops 
Retake Rostov 


In southern Russia, the Germans 
captured Rostov, an important city 
on the Don River. A week later, the 
Russians recaptured Rostov. 

It was the first time during the 
whole war that the Germans had 
been driven out of a city, after once 
capturing it. 

Rostov is called the “gateway to 
the Caucasus.” By driving the Ger- 
mans out of this “gateway,” the 
Russians prevented an attack on the 
Caucasus 


TOBRUK SIEGE ENDED 


in Libya, the British fought a 
great tank battle against Germans 
and Italians. 

The British soldiers who had been 
besieged in Tobruk fought their 
way out of the city. Other British 
troops met them. The siege of 
Tobruk was over. 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


ALASKA 


Guardian of the North 


. USH, you malemutes!” This 
is the command which 
sends the sled dogs leap- 


ing forward over the snow and ice. 

Alaska has a character all its own. 
It is a land of contrasts. Both dog- 
sleds and airplanes are used for 
transportation. There are only 600 
miles of railroads, and about 1,000 
miles of highways. 

Giant dahlias and strawberries, 
salmon canneries, gold mines, dense- 
ly forested mountains, active volca- 
noes, polar bears and seals—all these, 
and more, make up the picture of 
Alaska. (See pictorial map on front 
cover. ) 

Our government bought Alaska 
trom Russia in 1867 for the low price 
of $7,200,000. We would not take 
seven billion dollars for it today. But 
at the time, most Americans thought 

» had paid too much for it. They 
called it “Seward’s Folly,” because 
Secretary of State William H. 
Seward was the leader in buying it. 

Here are some facts about Alaska 
that may surprise you: 

Alaska is one-fifth the size of the 
United States. It is more than twice 
as large as Texas. 

The coast line of Alaska is longer 
than that of the United States. It is 
very ragged, with many bays and 
fjords.* It winds in and out for 
26.000 miles. 

The northern part of Alaska is 
above the Arctic Circle. But in the 
southern part along the seacoast, the 
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temperature hardly ever falls below 
zero. This is because Alaska’s shores 
are washed by the warm Japanese 
current, which flows across the Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

In the valley of the Yukon River, 
the temperature differs 160 degrees 
between winter and summer! It is 
sometimes 60 below zero in winter, 
and 100 above in summer. 

One of the most surprising things 
about Alaska is its military impor- 
tance. This comes from its geo- 
graphic position. 


Pathe i | Phote from American Can Company 


Fishing is Alaska’s chief industry. 
Photo of salmon catch at Ketchikan. 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 6 











Gold-mining near Fairbanks is done 
by “hydraulicking.” A stream of 
water loosens gold-bearing gravel. 


We usually say that our Western 
Hemisphere, which is at peace, is 
separated by broad oceans from the 
Eastern Hemisphere, where the war 
is going on. 

But Alaska, a part of the Western 
Hemisphere, is separated only by 
the narrow Bering Strait from Si- 
beria, Russia, a part of the Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

In the Bering Strait lie the two 
Diomede Islands. Little Diomede 
belongs to the United States, and is 
in the Western Hemisphere. Big 
Diomede belongs to Russia, and is 
in the Eastern Hemisphere. There is 
only about one mile of water be- 
tween them. 

Scientists believe that the first in- 
habitants of the Americas came from 
Asia. They came either across the 
Bering Strait, or by way of the Aleu- 
tian Islands, which stretch out 
across the Pacific like stepping- 
stones. 

These routes could again be used 
to cross from Asia to America—by 
the armies of nations seeking to at- 
tack us. 

This is the danger side of the pic- 
ture. But Alaska could also be a 
great help, in the war against the 
Axis. 


FOR AID TO RUSSIA 


We are sending planes, along with 
other war materials, to the Russians. 
At present these planes go by ship, 
across the Atlantic or the Pacific. 

Vilhjalmur Stefannson, the noted 
Arctic explorer, says that these 
planes could be flown to Russia. 
Their route would be across Canada, 
Alaska, and Siberia. The Russians 
have made three successful flights 
across this route. They have many 
good airports in northern Siberia. 

There are excellent flying condi- 
tions on this route, Stefannson says. 
There is little rain or fog. The many 
lakes, when frozen, are perfect nat- 
ural landing fields. Planes can land 
either on wheels or on skis. 

Because Alaska is so important, 
Congress has voted 100 million dol- 
lars to defend it. Most of the money 
will be used to build air bases. 

There will be Army air bases at 
Fairbanks and Anchorage, and Navy 
air bases at Unalaska, Kodiak, and 
Sitka. (See map on front cover.) 
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Via 


Air Mail 


DEAR JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 


I shall be very pleased to tell you 
about British Guiana and some things 
which I think will interest you. 

I am 12 years old and my birthday is 
on the 13th April. I have black eyes 
and black curly hair. My height is 4 
ft., 9 ins. Our family is big. There are 
nine of us. Daddy is a Custom’s officer 
here in Georgetown. 

We have a radio, and we often tune 
in for the latest jazz pieces, also for 
war news from England. We have a 
piano which is very old, but all of us 
can play. 

My sisters and I go to St. Joseph’s 
High School and we are all getting on 
fine. The school is lovely and large and 
not so long ago another building was 
idded. We call this the annex. Do you 
know, we have several American nuns 
teaching us as well as our own nuns 
ind teachers. 

Every year scholarships are presented 
to the different classes. My sisters each 
have won two, and I have only had 
the opportunity of winning one, as only 
me has been presented to our class so 
far. Any child who wins a scholarship 
gets a year’s free schooling. 

We haven't been playing games 
much recently as September is raising 
term, and everyone is hard at work to 
be promoted. At school we play net- 
ball, ping pong, cricket and other inter- 
‘sting games. There are two swings and 
L see-saw. 

I love to play games and I like to run 
1 great deal. I am now recovering from 
sickness and I have not returned to 
school yet, but I hope I shall soon be 
able to. My hobby is stamp-collecting. 


Yours sincerely, 
BARBARA MITTLEHOLZER 
(Barbara’s letter contained so much 
interesting information that we are go- 


ing to publish the rest of it later.—the 
Editors. ) 





PUPILS! Junior Scholastic cannot 
give out the addresses of its correspond- 
ents. We receive so many requests, that 
if we released their addresses our letter 
writers in Latin America would receive 
more mail than they could possibly an- 
swer. If you want a correspondent, send 
your name, age, address, and special in- 
terests to the International Friendship 
League, Box 934, Boston, Mass. 


December 8-13, 1941 
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U. S. Troops to Defend Guianas 
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Map shows location of U. S. defense (naval and air) bases in Caribbean. 


Brazil Approves 


Our Intervention 


U. S. troops have landed in Dutch 
Guiana. They arrived at Paramaribo, 
the capital, a picturesque town with 
gabled houses, sanded streets, and 


washed doorsteps resembling towns 
in Holland. 


The Dutch colonists welcomed the 
soldiers because they like Americans. 
U. S. business men operate the baux- 
ite mines in Dutch Guiana, and pay 
high wages. 

Bauxite is the ore from which alu- 
minum is made. Sixty per cent of our 
supply comes from Dutch Guiana. 
Our troops are there partly to pro- 
tect the mines, partly to establish a 
base of operations across from 
Africa. 


The U. S. already has arranged 
with Britain to establish a base in 
British Guiana, next door to the 
Dutch colony. 

The third Guiana belongs to 
France. For generations it has been 
a French penal colony. On Devil's 
Island, just off its coast, live some of 
the most hardened criminals in the 
world. “The U. S. may have to take 





over French Guiana,” said Senator 





Tom Connally of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. The Dutch 
would welcome this, also, because 
they fear a revolt of the criminals. 

Brazil is assisting the U. S. by for- 
tifying its border along the Guianas. 

Another name for Dutch Guiana is 
Surinam. Like its neighbors to the 
east and west, much of its interior 
is unexplored jungle. “Bush Ne- 
groes,” the descendants of escaped 
slaves, live there. 





CHILE’S PRESIDENT DIES 


Chile’s President, whose motto was 
“To govern is to educate,” died Nov. 
25 in Santiago. 

Pedro Aguirre Cerda came into office 
in 1938, elected by a “Popular Front” 
combination of Socialist and other par- 
ties. He was a former school sth 
and was sometimes called “Don Tinto” 
from the tinto, or red wine, made on his 
estate. 

The Chilean Constitution 
that a Presidential election 
within 60 days. 

Sefior Aguirre called himself “a be- 
liever in democracy.” Under his Popu- 
lar Front regime, wages went up, the 
price of bread went down, government 
employees had to work a full eight-hour 
day, and large sums of money were 
spent on relief. 


requires 
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Test yourself! These questions are based on Headline News and Theme Article in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect Score is 100. How close can you come? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 
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1 FEATHERWEIGHT METAL 


Check the right answer to each of the following 
statements. Each right answer counts 5. Total, 25. 


Aluminum is used for airplanes because it is (a) 
shiny; (b) strong and lightweight; (c) a good conductor 
of electricity; (d) easily burned at high temperatures. 

The ore from which aluminum is taken is (a) man- 
ganese; (b) duralumin; (c) limestone; (d) bauxite. 

Sixty per cent of our aluminum comes from ore mined 
in (a) Dutch Guiana; (b) Arkansas; (c) Venezuela; (d) 
Canada. ' 

Alumina is changed into aluminum by a process called 
(a) coking; (b) reduction; (c) smelting; (d) transmis- 
sion. 

Aluminum plants are located where there is plenty of 
water (a) to cool the motors; (b) to dissolve the ore; 
(c) to generate electricity; (d) to settle dust. 





My score 


2. ALASKA—OUR LAST FRONTIER 


Fill in the blanks in the following statements. Each 
right answer counts 5. Total, 30. 

The — . Strait separates Siberia and Alaska. 

Unalaska, in the _____ Islands off the south- 
west coast of Alaska, is being made into a defense base. 


Alaska’s largest river is the _.__»_, which _ rises 
in Canada. 
The U. S. bought Alaska from — , 


The name of the ocean along Alaska’s north coast is 
the 





IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 





metallurgist (METT-'l-urj-ist), p. 8, second column. 
A scientist who makes a special study of metals and the 
ores they come from. From the Greek metallon, “metal,” 
plus ergos, “worker.” 

bauxite (BOX-ite), page 8, second column. The min- 
eral ore from which aluminum is extracted. From Baux 
(BOE), the name of the French town where it was first 
discovered. Also pronounced BOE-zite and BOWKS-ite. 


malemute (MAL-ih-myoot), page 4, first column. A 
breed of Alaskan sled dog which has some wolf blood. 


mush, page 4, first column. Go, march (command 
given to sled dogs). Perhaps from the French marchons, 


Only one mile of water separates Big Diomede Island, 
owned by Russia, from Little Diomede Island, owned 
by 


My score 





3 HEMISPHERE NEIGHBORS 


Dutch Guiana is bordered by three of the follow- 
ing. Check the three. Score 5 points each. Total, 15. 

Venezuela Colombia 
Chile French Guiana 

The President of one of these countries died re- 
cently. Check the country. Score 10 points. 

Peru Chile’ Argentina 

Barbara Mittleholzer lives in the capital of British 
Guiana. Where does she live? Score 10 points. 

Capetown 


Brazil British Guiana 


Caracas Geor getown 


A BILL OF RIGHTS 


Check the right answer to each of the following. 
Score 5 points each. Total, 10. 

On Dec. 15, 1941, the Bill of Rights will be how old? 
150 years 250 years 

The Bill of Rights is part of (a) the Declaration of 
Independence; (b) the Constitution; (c) Lincoln’s Get- 
tysburg Address; (d) the Monroe Doctrine. 


My score 


15 years 50 years 


My score 








My total score 


NAMES & PLACES IN THE NEWS 


“let's go,” since many of the early tra pers and hunters 
in the Northwest were French Eonedine. 

fjord (FYORD), page 4, first column. A narrow inlet 
of the sea, with high banks or cliffs on either side. 

Paramaribo (par-uh-MAR-ih-boe), page 5, second 
column. 

Guiana (ghee-AH-nah or ghee-ANN-uh), page 5, sec- 
ond column. 

Pedro Aguirre Cerda (PAY-droe Ah-GHEE-rah SERR- 
dah) page 5, third column. 

serpentine (SURR-pen-teen), page 3, photo caption. 
Winding and twisting, like a snake. From the Latin 
serpens “a snake.” 
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THE UNITED STATES AND GERMANY -— Congress 
has changed the Neutrality Act to let U. S. merchant 

| ships carry guns for protection, and sail directly to 
British and Russian ports. This will speed up the 
shipment of American guns, tanks, and airplanes 
to the nations fighting Germany. 

The U. S. Navy is busy hunting German sub- 
marines which have been attacking American war- 
ships and merchant vessels in the Atlantic Ocean. 
The United States is determined to give all possible 
aid to the enemies of Germany. This means that 
relations between America and Germany are get- 
ting worse each day. 

Since 1889, Germany has had at least five 
serious disputes with the United States. Finally, in 





1917, German attacks on American ships led to a | oF THE SAMOAN ISLANDS. 
U. S. declaration of war on Germany. Today again, | ONLY BY A HURR:CANE WHICH WRECKED MOST OF THE WARSHIPS, 


——— 


PATODAY'S TRENDS IN THE LICHT OF THE PASTE=% 


By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 





IN 1889, GERMANY ANDO THE UNITED STATES QUARRELED OVER CONTROL 
A BATTLE IN APIA HARBOR WAS AVERTED 





| German submarine warfare threatens America’s 









safety. Will this bring open war in 1942? 























IN 1902, PRESIDENT THEODORE ROOSEVELT VIEWED 





GERMANY’S BLOCKADE OF VENEZUELA AS A MENACE 
TO AMERICAN INTERESTS. THREATS OF U.S. NAVAL ACTION 





| © “1 Lay 

AFTER DEWEY’S VICTORY OVER THE SPANISH FLEET AT MANILA BAY 
IN 1898, WARSHIPS OF SEVERAL NEUTRAL NATIONS ARRIVED. THE 
BRITISH WERE HELPFUL, BUT THE GERMANS TRIED TO PREVENT 
AMERICAN OCCUPATION OF THE PHILIPPINES. 














































| BETWEEN 1915 AND 1917 THE DE- 
f | STRUCTION OF MUNITIONS INTEND- 
f | -£0 FOR THE ALLIES, ANO OTHER| | WITH REPORTS THAT GERMANY 

| ACTS OF VIOLENCE AROUSED AM-| | WAS SCHEMING TO INVOLVE U.S. IN 












CAUSED GERMANY TO SETTLE HER DISPUTE PEACEFULLY, 
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MANY AMERICAN SHIPS WHICH FINALLY LED 
OUR DECLARATION OF WAR IN (9/7. 








LERICAN ANGER AGAINST GERMANY.| | WAR WITH MEXICO ANO JAPAN. 


BUT IT WAS GERMANY’S SUBMARINE ATTACKS 


“IT 18 A WAR AGAINST ALL NATIONS. AMERICAN’ 





SHIPS HAVE BEEN SUNK, AMERICAN LIVES JAKEN™ 
—from President Wiloans asessegs fo Ganges, beri £1997. 



















Photo courtesy Aluminum Company of America 


Open-pit bauxite mine in Arkansas 


LANES, planes, and more planes—trainers, bomb- 
ers, and pursuit planes! For National Defense we 
are building planes as fast as we know how. We 
need them for our own Army and Navy. Britain and 
Russia need them for the fight against Ge ermany. China 
needs them to hold out against Japan. 

The Defense Program calls for making 50,000 planes 
a year. To make these planes, the factories must have 
large supplies of aluminum. 

Nine-tenths of a modern warplane is aluminum. This 
is because aluminum, though nearly as strong as steel, 
weighs only one-third as much as steel. 

The saving in weight gives the plane added speed. 
And speed may mean the difference between life and 
death to the crew—and the difference between the suc- 
cess and failure of the plane's mission. 

Besides lightness and strength, aluminum has other 
good qualities. These qualities make it the best metal 
for more than 100 different military uses, 
countless uses in everyday life. 

Aluminum is a good conductor of heat. For this rea- 
son, you can cook faster in aluminum vessels than in 
iron vessels. The Army and Navy use aluminum kettles, 
soup pots, and other cooking utensils. 

Aluminum is a good conductor of electricity—better, 
in fact, than any other metal of the same weight. 

Aluminum is easy to work into shape. Many parts 
of machine tools are made of aluminum. Millions of 
aluminum pistons are used in planes, tanks, and trucks. 

Aluminum powder burns fiercely, at a temperature 
of over 5,000° Fahrenheit. Combined with iron oxide, it 
is put into thermite incendiary bombs. 






as well as 
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found in these precious stones: 





* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 6 





LUMINUM 


IMPORTANT 
DEFENSE METAL 


Some other military uses of aluminum are: Navy 
powder cans, platforms for anti-aircraft guns, pontoon 
bridges, radio apparatus, fins for bombs, and flooring 
and seats in tanks. 

This very useful metal, aluminum, is “as common as 
dirt.” It is the most abundant metal, and one-twelfth 
of the earth’s crust is made up of it. Nearly all rocks 
except limestone and sandstone, contain it. It is even 
ruby, sapphire, tur- 
quoise, topaz, and garnet. 

Aluminum could be taken from any back yard where 
there is clay. 

But it is too difficult and expensive to take aluminum 
from any of these materials. There is only one ore from 
which aluminum can be taken cheaply. It is bauxite.* 

Perhaps we shall not be limited to bauxite in the fu- 
ture. Metallurgists * of the U. S. Bureau of Mines are 
seeking a cheap method of taking aluminum from alu- 
nite, a clay that is plentiful in the United States. But 
for the present, bauxite it is, and bauxite it must be. 

We get part of our bauxite within our own borders. 
Avkeneen is the leading state in bauxite mining. Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi, Tennessee and V irginia 
also mine some. 

The rest of our bauxite comes from two South Ameri- 
can neighbors—British Guiana and Dutch Guiana. 

In some places, bauxite lies so near the earth’s sur- 
face that it can be scooped up by electric shovels. This 
is open-pit mining. 

In other places, bauxite must be mined underground. 
Miners go down into deep shafts and tunnels. They 
blast the bauxite loose, and then load it on cars which 
carry it to the surface. 

After the dirt has been washed out of it, the bauxite 
is taken to the aluminum mill. There it is mixed in 
with a hot solution of caustic soda, and pumped into 


ALUMINUM MILL, DUTCH GUIANA 





Photo from Thre ree Lions 


Aluminum mill near mines along the Surinam River, 
Dutch Guiana, where U. S. troops are now stationed. 
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ROLLING SHEETS OF ALUMINUM (photo at right) which 
will be cut into various sizes for airplane bodies. 


large tanks.called digesters. By this process the bauxite 
is changed into a white powdery chemical called alu- 
mina, or aluminum oxide (aluminum and oxygen). 

The next step is to change the alumina into alumi- 
num, by getting rid of the oxygen. This is called re- 
ducing, and takes place in a reduction plant. 

Aluminum was very expensive, before the process of 
reducing it by electricity was discovered. In 1852, 
aluminum cost $545 a pound, while iron cost about a 
penny a pound. 

Today, thanks to the reducing process, aluminum 
costs only 17 cents a pound. 

Two young scientists, who did not know of each 
other’s work, discovered the process at almost the same 
time, in the year 1886. One was a Frenchman, Paul 
Héroult. The other was an American, Charles Martin 
Hall. 

The two men were born in the same year, 1863. They 
made their discovery in the same year, 1886. And they 
died in the same year, 1914. 

Héroult’s discovery was the result of an accident. 
Hall's discovery was the result of scientific experiments. 

Hall was a student in Oberlin College, at Oberlin, 
Ohio. His chemistry teacher, Professor F. F. Jewett, 
said that the man who found a way to make aluminum 
cheaply would benefit mankind. 

Hall decided to try. He borrowed some equipment 
from the college laboratory and set to work in his 
father’s woodshed. 

One winter morning Hall rushed into Professor Jew- 
ett’s office shouting, “Professor, I’ve got it!” In his hand 
he carried several hard, shiny pieces of pure aluminum. 


IN THE REDUCTION PLANT 


In the reduction plant stand row on row of small fur- 
naces, stretching almost as far as the eye can see. Strong 
electric currents pass through these furnaces. 

Workmen place cryolite in the furnaces. Cryolite is 
a mineral found, in a natural state, only in Greenland. 
It looks like frozen snow. Eskimos call it “ice stone.” 

The electric current melts the cryolite, and then the 
powdery white alumina is dissolved in it. The current, 
passing through the mixture, causes the aluminum to 
separate from the oxygen. 

The aluminum settles to the bottom of the furnace, 
in liquid form. Workmen draw it off and allow it to 
cool in molds, called “pigs.” 

The metal still contains some impurities. It is melted 
igain, and the impurities are skimmed off the top. 

Another metal may be added during this remelting, 
to make the aluminum harder and tougher. The result 
is not pure aluminum, but aluminum alloy. 

The best-known aluminum alloy is duralumin. This 
contains copper, manganese, and magnesium, as well 
as aluminum. 

Enormous quantities of electricity are needed to 
make aluminum. For this reason, most aluminum fac- 
tories are built in regions where there is plenty of water. 


FORGING AN AIRPLANE PROPELLER (photo at right). 
The propeller is stamped out of a solid aluminum bar. 


December 8-13, 1941 





ese 
Intevnational News Photo 


The first U. S. plants were at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
and at Massena, N. Y., on the banks of the St. Lawrence. 

Today, our greatest aluminum plants are in the TVA 
region of the Southeast. New factories are being built 
in the Northwest, to use power from the Grand Coulee 
and Bonneville dams. 

In 1939, our factories produced 327,000,000 pounds 
of aluminum. For National Defense, they have in- 
creased their production to 600,000,000 pounds this 
year. 

But even this great increase is not enough. Germany, 
and the nations conquered by Germany, produce 900,- 
000,000 pounds a year—half again as much as we do. 

To surpass Germany, our Government and aluminum 


companies are striving to produce 1,600,000,000 pounds 
in 1942. 





Photo courtesy Aluminum Company of America 
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greatest hunter among all the 

Innuits living near Point Barrow. 
Seldom was his household without 
meat. But this was a winter such as 
few, even among the old men, could 
recall. There was no open water, so 
there was no walrus. The foxes and 
bears shunned the jutting headlands of 
the Point, and the caribou had marched 
far into the high hills. And the family 
of Etah, as well as the families of his 
neighbors, hungered. 

It was night, but Metek 
asleep with his family in the hut. He 
ran behind his light sled, drawn by his 
dog Karsuk. 

“We go to hunt,” he said. “We may 
have meat when we return in the 
morning.” 

He knew that if he did not bring 
back some meat, Karsuk would be 
killed and eaten by the starving tamily. 
He must hurry because he had taken 
the family supply of food away, and 
he had not talked with his father be 
fore leaving. 

Halfway around a the dog 
halted and stood still, a snarl rumbling 
He was staring at some- 
Metek had ever 


Iwo masts ros? 


Ee father of Metek, was the 


was not 


cove 


in his throat 
thing neither he nor 
seen betore above a 
jumble of ice Metek had never seen a 
clipper ship. so he didn’t know what 
the two tall poles were. In ‘his 


1750. the Arctic was an uncharted sea 


veut 


entered onl, bv a tew hardy adven 
turers 

Metek moved toward the sloping 
shore bevond which the masts rose. 


Here he came upon something more 





The Outcast’ is from the new book I/ceblink, 


by Rutherford Montgomery, and is used here by 
permission of the publishers, Henry Holt & Co. 
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By Rutherford Montgomery 


exciting and fearful than the masts: Be- 
low the ridge of ice ahead three hunt- 
ers were standing guard over the car- 
cass of a bear. They were not Innuits. 
Metek could not believe his eyes. Only 
a moment ago, the bear had been alive 
and dangerous. Then flames and loud 
reports leaped from the weapons the 
hunters held, and the bear tumbled 
over dead. 

Metek watched, trembling, while the 
hunters rushed forward and began to 
cut up the bear. They were strange 
beings, their faces almost white in color, 
their features sharp. Their clothing was 
different from any_ Metek had ever 
seen. 

The hunters loaded most of the bear 
meat onto a sled, and dragged it away, 
quarreling as they went. 
Metek waited until they 
had disappeared, then he 
and Karsuk leaped for- 
ward. They sprang upon 
what was left of the bear 
and Karsuk ripped pieces 
from it, gulping them 
down without chewing. 
When Metek could eat no 
more himself, he stripped 
the hones of all the meat 
he thought Karsuk and he could haul; 
then he took the dog and went after 
the sled. He must hurry home. 


N one was about in the village 
when Metek pulled up before Etah’s 
hut. Metek unharnessed the dog, and 
went into the hut, heavy-hearted. How 
was he to tell his father that a lone 
bear had stolen the meat from the sled 
while he and the dog rested on the 











METEK 





Illustrations by Rudolf Freunu 


way back to the Point? Metek had 
sent his lance after the thieving beast, 
but it had gotten away with the meat 
unharmed. 

Metek was not surprised when no 
one looked up at his coming. He would 
be punished for taking Karsuk away 
so that there was no food. A food 
stealer to the Innuits was worse than 
a liar. 

Kablunth, the story-teller of the vil- 
lage, was speaking: “We must eat the 
dog and then hunt in the hills.” 

Being the story-teller, Kablunth was 
as near a medicine man as the village 
had. He was allowed to tell big stories 
and was not punished for making them 
up. Metek wondered if Kablunth and 
his father would think the story of 
the bear meat was a made-up tale. 

“I saw many strange things,” Metek 
spoke out boldly. He went on to tell 
of the ship, of the strange 
white men, of the weapon 
that killed with fire. His 
father’s eyes gleamed with 
anger. Metek knew he was 
thinking: the son of Etah 
is a food thief and a liar. 
He had taken away a dog 
marked for food and now 
he was speaking big tales. 

Metek had made a bad 
start, he realized, but he 
rushed on, telling of the meat he had 
loaded up to bring home and how the 
bear had stolen it while he rested. 

Kablunth laughed harshly. “There is 
no weapon that kills with fire, and no 
hunter could have a_ white face.” 
Kablunth was thinking it would be well 
to have the boy banished or he might 
become a better story-teller than Kab- 
lunth himself. 

“You have brought sadness upon my 
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ALASKA TIMELY TOPIC 
FOR INVESTIGATION 


Alaska is a region that Americans are just beginning to ap- 
preciate. Even today, many people think of it as an out-of- 
the-way place of ice and snow. 

Geography and social science classes wil] be able to use 
the cover map, the article on page 4, and the story on page 
10 to help build up an accurate picture of the Territory. 

Topic for panel discussion: “The United States should 
immediately develop the natural resources of Alaska and 
promote extensive settlement in the Territory.” 

Division of material might be made as follows: 

I. Geography. Alaska is so large that when superimposed 
on a map of the U. S., the tip of the Aleutian Islands touches 
Los Angeles, while the southeastern corner of the “Pan- 
handle” touches Savannah, Ga. (See map at right.) 

Within this vast area are many kinds of climate and to- 
pography. The little towns and canneries of the southeastern 
“Panhandle” are sheltered by mountains and islands, and 
drenched by frequent rains. Deep forests come down to the 
edge of the sea, and wood is used even to pave the streets. 

In the far north, on the other hand, are bleak, treeless 
tundras, where a few feet below the surface the ground is 
frozen even in summer. Along the Yukon, in the interior, 
one of the big events of the year is the breaking up of the 
ice in the river, which occurs in late April or early May. 

Mt. McKinley, shown on the cover map, is the highe st 
peak in North America, and the center of a national park. 

Il. The People. In addition to the white inhabitants, there 
are Indians and Eskimos. Alaskan Eskimos live along the 
shores of the Bering and Arctic, in houses of whale jaws and 
driftwood, covered with sod and moss. Snow igloos, used by 

Eskimos in some other regions, are used in Alaska only as 
overnight shelters in winter travel. 

Totem poles are carved by the Tlingits and Haidas, In- 
dian tribes living in southeastern Alaska. They are usually 
of cedar, and record the family heredity. 

Ill. Natural Wealth. Fishing is the biggest industry in the 
Territory. The Bureau of Fisheries controls methods and 
seasons for catching salmon to prevent depletion of the 
stock. Fur-bearing seals, which migrate between southern 

California and the Pribilof Islands, are also carefully pro- 
ae: during the mating season on the islands. 

Alaska has valuable mineral resources, and more will un- 
doubtedly be discovered when the country is adequately sur- 
veyed. In 1937 gold production in Al: ska amounted to $20,- 

373,000. Silver, copper, platinum, and coal are available in 
pede r FF 9 quantities. Forests are another great potential 
source of wealth. 

Agriculture is expanding in Alaska, but its possibilities are 
far from realized. The Tanana and Matanuska Valleys 
(where the federal government established a cooperative 
farm colony) offer temperate conditions for crops and cat- 
tle. Land may be acquired by purchase or homesteading. 

IV. History. Soon after the 1741 voyage of Vitus Bering 
through the sea which bears his name, the Russians estab- 
lished trading posts in Alaska. It was Bering who proved 
that Asia and North America were separate continents. The 
Russian traders who followed him and brought back furs 
were often ruthless in their treatment of the natives. 
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COMING! Next week: A comprehensive quiz, re- 
viewing the November and December issues. Next 
week’s issue, dated Dec, 15-20, is the last one before 
the Christmas holidays. 
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THE GREAT LAND 


COMPARATIVE MAP OF ALASKA 
AND THE UNITED STATES 











From Merle Colby’s A Guide te Alaska (Macmillan, 
1939) one of the W.P.A. American Guide Book Series. 

Sitka, the old Russian capital, still has many reminders of 
the past, including the Greek Orthodox Church with its Old 
World treasures. Sitka became the capital in 1802 under 
Alexander Baranof, governor and director of the Russian 
trading corporation. The present capital is Juneau. 

The gold rush of 1898 brought many prospectors to 
Alaska. Evidences of these feverish days remain in Skagway, 
which was once a wide-open, frontier town. From Skagway, 
the prospectors climbed over the Chilkoot Pass to Dawson. 
The gold, however, was actually in the Klondike region of 
Canada, and not in Alaska at all. Later the discov ery of gold 
on the beach at Nome took the prospectors there. Gold is 
also mined around Fairbanks and Juneau. 

There are a number of books on Alaska. One of tue most 
interesting we have seen, containing a fine selection of pic- 
tures, is Merle Colby’s A Guide to Alaska (Macmillan, 
1939), one of the American Guide Series sponsored by the 
Federal Writers’ Project, WPA. 

Discussion Questions 


1. What impressions of Alaska did you have before read- 
ing the article on page 4? Did you find, after reading the 
article, that any of your impressions were inaccurate? 

2. Why is the U. S. building air bases in Alaska? 

3. What are some of Alaska’ s resources that might be de- 
veloped in the future? 

4. Can you show that Alaska was a worthwhile invest- 
ment for the U. S.? 

5. After reading the story “The Outcast,” starting on page 
10, tell how the Eskimos made the most of living conditions 
in their barren land. 

Fact Questions 


1. Where in Alaska is the U. 
2. What is the name of the strait between 
Siberia? 
What is Alaska’s chief river? 
Where are the Aleutian islands? 
How did the U. S. get Alaska? From whom? 
What is Alaska’s most import int industry? 
In what work is the word “hydr: wlicking” used? 
. What are some of the means of transportation com- 
monly used in Alaska? 
9. Where do scientists believe the Eskimos and Indians 
came from originally? How did they get to Alaska? 
10. In what part of Alaska did Metek live? 
11. How do Eskimos prevent scurvy? 


S. building defense bases? 
Alaska and 


[Continued on next page} 
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12. What are some weapons used by Eskimos for hunting? 
13. What is a kayak? 





Lady Tourist: Where did all these rocks come from? 

Guide: A glacier brought them, madam. 

Tourist: Well, where did the glacier go? 

Guide: | don’t know, madam, unless it went back to get 
more rocks. 


ALUMINUM — Pp. 8, 9 


This week’s theme article should be studied in connection 
with the landing of U. S. troops in Dutch Guiana, source of 
60 per cent of our bauxite. (See page 5.) 

Aluminum is the last raw material of defense to be cov- 
ered in our articles. It is a good time for your pupils to re- 
view some of those materials covered in previous issues. 

Materials your pupils will want to review are iron, and 
eoal, necessary for making steel; copper and other metals; 
rubber; petroleum; explosives; and water power. Some of 
the products of these m materials — machine tools, tanks, arms, 
and electricity have already been described. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What are some of the uses of aluminum? Why is it used 
for planes? For cooking utensils? 

2. Where does aluminum occur in nature? How are metal- 
lurgists trying to provide us with another source of 
aluminum? 

3. Why are the aluminum plants located in the TVA and 
Columbia River regions? Can you think of any other places 
with conditions suitable for manufacturing aluminum? 

Fact Questions 

1. Where is aluminum found? From what one ore does 
most of our aluminum come? 

2. What does reducing aluminum mean? How is cryolite 
used in the process? Electricity? 

3. What did the Frenchman Héroult and the American 
Hall discover? 

4. What is duralumin? 


Next week’s Theme Article—WINGS FOR DEFENSE 


SWAMP WATER — P. 12 

This week's movie review gives geography classes, nature 
and seience classes an unusual and interesting lead. Let your 
pupils find the Okefenokee Swamp on.a map. Let them in- 
vestigate beaver, cypress trees, alligators, cottonmouths. 

A cottonmouth, or water moccasin, is a highly poisonous 
snake of the Gulf region. It is dark brown or olive, with 
lighter sides and belly. Its name comes from its white mouth, 
which it shows when attacked. It eats small animals, fish, 
and birds, and its bite must be promptly treated. 

The difference between an alligator and a crocodile may 
not be clear. They are closelv related, but the crocodile’s 
head is narrower and more pointed, and it has a notch on 
the outside of its uprer jaw, into which the long, sharp 
tooth of its lower jaw fits. 

The habits of the beaver, which cuts down trees, builds 
houses, and dams streams, are interesting. 


Discussion Questions 


1. List some of the animals which are friends of man, and 
some which are his enemies. 

2. Do you believe that people should be allowed to kill 
animals for sport? 

3. Can you think of some animals which are native to 
North America but not found on other continents? Can vou 
think of some animals which are found in other parts of the 
world but not North America? 

4. Why do you suppose some people have a horror of all 
snakes? 


MAKE YOUR OWN — P. 16 


We receive numerous favorable comments from teachers 
who are using Junior Scholastic’s latest visual education aid. 
Even in classes where pupils do not make these models, the 
illustrations and descriptions can be useful as a basis of dis- 
cussion and better sedatcindde of the past and present. 

This week’s column on stocks and pillories offers 
civies and social science classes a basis for discussing kinds 
of punishment and methods of handling offenders against 
society. 

Discussion Questions 


1. Why don’t we use the stocks, whipping post, and pil- 
lory for punishment today? 

2. W hy are criminals put in prison: only to punish them, 
or also to help them to become better men and women so 
that they can return to society as useful citizens? 


JUNIOR JOURNALISTS—P. 14 


In discussing the news lead, you will want to stress that 
it is usually a summary of the important facts of the story; 
that the most startling or significant idea comes first, in order 
to gain attention; that high standards of English should al- 
ways be maintained; and that simple, straightforward, con- 
cise writing is especially desirable. 

Here are first sentences as they might be rewritten. 

1. Mayor E. O. Brown urged students to obey city traffic 
rules in a speech in assembly last Monday. 

2. The roof of the school bicycle shed caught fire yester- 
day, but firemen put out the blaze before any bicycles were 
damaged. 

3. Long before pupils arrive for classes, Mr. Jones, the 
school janitor, is on the job, building fires and checking room 
temperatures. 

4. To raise money for the school paper, the Eagle staff 
sponsored a Thanksgiving Carnival Friday, Nov. 14. 

5. New bass horns and clarinets for the high school band 
will be bought with the $600 which local businessmen have 
voted to raise. 

6. By establishing one-way traffic on stairways, the school 
administration hopes to relieve congestion in the corridors 
between periods. 


Answers to Quiz, P. 6. 
a es | 
2. Bering, Aleutian, Yukon, Russia, Arctic, U. S. 
3. British Guiatta, French Guiana, Brazil. 
Chile. 
Georgetown. 
4. 150 years. 
The Constitution. 
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Be sure to send in the winning work. 











irthdays of Famous Persons 





16 


16 
17 


17 
22 


24 


24 


26 


27 


28 


DECEMBER 


SOUCUEOO SOR OOODORDO ENDED. 





LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN, 1770-1827. German 
composer. 

JANE AUSTEN, 1775-1817. English novelist. 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 1807-1892. American 
poet. 

SIR HUMPHRY DAVY, 1778-1829. English chemist. 

EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON, 1869-1935. Ameri- 
can poet. 

CHRISTOPHER (KIT) CARSON, 
can hunter and scout. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD, 1822-1888. English poet and 
critic. 

GEORGE DEWEY, 1837-1917. American admiral. 

LOUIS PASTEUR, 1822-1895. French chemist and 
medical scientist. 

WOODROW WILSON, 1856-1924. Twenty-eighth 
President of the United States. 


1809-1868. Ameri- 


29 CHARLES GOODYEAR, 1800-1860. Inventor of rub- 


29 WILLIAM E. 


ber vulcanizing. 


GLADSTONE, 1809-1898. English 


statesman. 


29 ANDREW JOHNSON, 1808-1875. Seventeenth Pres- 


ident of the United States. 


30 RUDYARD KIPLING, 1865-1936. English story-writer 


31 


and poet. 
JACQUES CARTIER, 1491-1557. French explorer. 








ae 





JANUARY 


PAUL REVERE, 1735-1818. American patriot and 


craftsman. 


2 JAMES WOLFE, 1727-1759. English general in the 


French and Indian Wars. 


3 MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO, 106-43 B.C. Roman ora- 


tor and statesman. 


4 SIR ISAAC NEWTON, 1642-1727. English astrono- 


mer and mathematician. 


4 JACOB GRIMM, 1785-1863. German scholar, com- 


5 STEPHEN DECATUR, 


piler of a famous collection of fairy stories. 


1779-1820. American naval 
officer. 


7 ISRAEL PUTNAM, 1718-1790. American general in 


10 ETHAN ALLEN, 


12 CHARLES PERRAULT, 


the Revolutionary War. 

1737-1789. Leader of the “Green 
Mountain Boys” of Vermont in the Revolutionary 
War. 

1628-1703. French author, 
compiler of the first Mother Goose Book. 


12 EDMUND BURKE, 1729-1797. British orator, states- 


12 JOHN SINGER SARGENT, 


15 MOLIERE 


man and author. 


1856-1925. American 
painter. 


(Jean Baptiste Poquelin), 
French dramatist and actor. 


1622-1673. 
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As sailing vessels go, the Petr was a 
sorry ship. Her sailcloth was ragged 
and her timbers were lashed together 
with leather thongs. The Cossack crews 
were not trained to the sea, and their 
master, Kosiloff, was reckless and dar- 
ing. He was willing to risk anything to 
get across to the islands and bays where 
otters were found. 


On board, Metek was surprised when 
the Cossack interpreter spoke to him. 

“Where did you come 
from?” he asked. 

“From far to the north. 
I came seeking the white 
hunters,” Metek said. 

The man laughed. “You 
will not be glad you found 
them,” he said. 

“How do you speak my 
tongue?” Metek asked. 

“I lived five years among the people 
to the north. Our ship was wrecked and 
they took me in. I am called Ivan.” He 
scowled. “I should have stayed with 
your people. This Kosiloff is a money- 
mad fool. All he thinks of is otter.’ 


“I came to get one of the magic 
weapons to take to my people,” Metek 
said. “I would give my lance and har- 
poon in trade for a gun.” 

Ivan laughed harshly. “Kosiloff will 
take what he wants from you and give 
you nothing but hard work. But I will 
do what I can for you. Your people 
helped me and saved me from freezing 
and starving.” 


lls the days that followed, Ivan kept 
his word and showed Metek many small 
kindnesses. Kosiloff' indeed proved to 
be a hard master. He took no heed of 
the oncoming winter, but wanted to 
push on to new hunting grounds. 

“Winter is coming, and with it the 
ce,” Ivan told him. “We have a fortune 
in furs in the hold and each has a share 
in it.” 

“I am the master and will do as I 

wish,” said Kosiloff. “And if any man 
talks mutiny, I will hang him from the 
yardarm.” 
’ The winter storms came, bringing ice 
fields where blue water had been. Be- 
fore long the Petr was firmly embedded 
in ice about eight feet in thickness, and 
immense masses were shoved under her 
keel. All around the ship the ice was 
tumbled in the greatest confusion. 

“We will not abandon ship,” said 
Kosiloff. “We will winter on board, and 
when spring comes, the ice will melt 
and we will sail home.” 

Ivan was certain that the ship would 
be smashed by the ice long before 
spring came and that its crew would 
be driven out onto the ice fields to 


[Turn to page 16} 
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SWAMP WATER 
A 20th Century-Fox Picture 


in the southeastern part of Georgia 
and in northern Florida is a strange, 
poisonous, and beautiful swamp — 
the Okefenokee Swamp, one of the 
largest in the United States. Until 
only a few years ago, the people who 
lived on its edges knew next to 
nothing about it. Some trappers, 
looking for lynx and beaver, had 
gone into this wilderness of marsh 
and cypress trees. But few of them 
had ever come out again. 

The survivors told heart-chilling 
stories about the swamp. There were 
big alligators there, and deadly cot- 
tonmouth snakes whose bite was 
supposed to condemn a man to im- 
mediate death. There were other 
legends, too, about ghosts and dev- 
ils. In a word, it was a frightening 
place, and just the sort of place for 
making a “chiller” movie. 

Movie director Jean Renoir is a 
Frenchman. Before the war, he 
made many fine pictures in France. 
Recently he came to America, and 
Swamp Water is his first American 
film. 

Renoir moved his actors and his 
cameras straight into the famous 
Okefenokee Swamp. And when he 
came out, he brought with him some 
of the finest reels of scenery and ac- 
tion we ve ever seen. 

Here’s the story of Swamp Water. 

Young Ben (Dana Andrews) went 
into Okefenokee Swamp with his 
dog, Trouble, and a band of neigh- 
bors to help look for some lost trap- 
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pers. Ben and the neighbors came 
out of the swamp at sunset—without 
the lost trappers, and without the 
dog. The trappers were dead, bitten 
by cottonmouths. Trouble had run 
onto one of the islands, and was lost. 

Next morning, Ben tells his father 
(Walter Huston) that he’s going 
back into Okefenokee to 
hunt the dog. His father 
forbids him to go, but 
Ben goes anyway. 

There he wades 
through murky water 
infested by alligators 
and cottonmouths. He 
finds his dog—and some- 
thing else. 

Living in the swamp 
is Tom Keefer (Walter 
Brennan), an escaped 
murderer. Tom, afraid 
that Ben will betray him 
to the people in the vil- 
lage, intends first to kill 
him. But he changes his 
mind, as he begins to 
trust Ben. 

On later trips, Ben 
makes friends with Tom. 


Hound and hunter go into swamp 
land to search for two missing 
trappers. The swamp creeps with 
big alligators and cottonmouths. 


He refuses to believe that Tom 
could kill a man. Tom knows the 
good trapping places, and the two 
become trapping partners. 

Back in town, Ben begins to look 
after Tom’s daughter, Julie (Anne 
Baxter). She is a r, bedraggled 
girl. But, with Ben's encouragement 
she learns how to improve her ap- 
pearance. In fact, she becomes quite 
pretty. And, you guessed it—she and 
Ben fall in love. 

The villagers have begun to sus- 
pect that Tom Keefer is in the 
swamp. Ben lets a few careless 
words fall. And a searching party 
starts out to find the murderer. 

At this point, Ben is convinced 
that Tom is not a murderer. Through 
careful thought and some luck, he 
finds the real murderers—two men 
who have been living in the village. 
Tom Keefer is brought back to his 
home and Ben and Julie are married. 

The story is very exciting. The 
scenes in the swamp, the alligators 
and snakes and deep shadows, add a 
great deal of excitement. 





What a Life! 

Mosquitoes were making life miserable 
for a couple of selectees in a Southern 
Army camp. 

“Tl tell you,” said the firsf Jeep, “let's 
put out the light so they can’t find us.” 

But after the light was out they saw 
the fireflies flitting about. 

“No use,” sighed the second Jeep. 
“They're looking for us with lanterns.’ 


Anne Baxter plays the part of Julie. 
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HEY, LOOK 
A BLIMP! 


























GIVE ME MY CANADA Dry, 
SHORTIE! 1 i 
HEY, PIN-POINT, 

2 GIVE SUPER’DUPER 
41 HIS CANADA Dry! 


















































































for feeling so good my 
muscles pop out! 


Whenever I'm tired and thirsty I uncap a gin- 


Jj gery, bubbling, super-delicious bottle of 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale. 


| Zip, zing, pep, and pick-up are this drink’s 
middle name. Try it! 


FREE! Genuine man-eating tiger shark’s 
tooth. Just send one Canada Dry bottle cap 
to Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., 
P. O. Box 843, Grand Central 
Annex, New York, N. Y. 





REAP + > pale) aceetsega e SUPERCHARGED WITH SUPER-PEP! 
S$ Z AMILLION ||@5 acyl ies 
S >: = FOR ALITTLE! NEW SPLIT SIZE .. 
> \ = Here’s my secret method 













GET THE HANDY 
HOME CARTON. 


GINGER ALE 
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BETTER LEADS 


UNIOR Journalists this week can 

J again apply their knowledge of the 

5 “W's” and ‘H” of reporting. 
(See Junior Scholastic, Dec. 1.) 

Here are six leads from junior high 
school papers. Each one plays up, or 
emphasizes, one “W” by beginning with 
it. In evéry case, the lead should begin 
with a different “W.” 


A good reporter must decide which 
tact is most important or interesting, 
and start his story with that fact. 


Here is your assignment. Rewrite the 
first sentence of each of the six leads. 
Change the sentence around so that you 
begin with a new “W” as directed. Use 
any of the information contained in 
other sentences of the paragraph. 


l. Write a new first sentence, placing 
the “who” first: 


At an assembly program last Mon- 
day, Williamstown Junior High students 
heard a speech by Mayor E. O. Brown. 
He said that pupils can help make Wil- 
liamstown al 2 by obeying traffic rules 
and playing in the parks instead of the 
streets. 

2. Write a new first sentence, placing 
the “where’’ first: 


The fire department was called out 
yesterday. A fire burned the school’s 
bicycle shed roof, but none of the bi- 
vycles was damaged The cause of the 
fire is not known. 

3. Write a new first sentence, placing 
the “when” first: 


Mr. Jones, the school janitor, has to 
build up the fires and check the room 
temperatures the first thing every day 
before pupils come to classes. 

4. Write a new first sentence, placing 
the “why” first: 


The Eagle staff sponsored a Thanks 
giving Carnival Friday, Nov. 14, to raise 
money to finance expense of the school 
paper. 

5. Write a new first sentence, placing 
the “what” first: 


A group of business men from Wil- 
liamstown met in the dining room of 
the Unitarian Church to discuss plans 
to raise money to buy some equipment 
for the high school band. Following a 
dinner the band played several numbers 
and left. The men stayed until 10:30. 
It was decided to raise $600 to pay for 
two bass horns and two clarinets. 

6. Write a new first sentence, placing 
the “how” first: 


Williamstown Junior High School is 
planning to eliminate some of the traffic 
congestion between classes by establish- 
ing one way traffic on stairs. 











Thumbing through junior Journal- 
ists entries, we've uncovered two head- 
lines which particularly catch our fancy. 
Here they are: 


Soo Bridge Crashes, 
Blocks Defense Ore 


— James V. Stoll, Center School, Francesville, Ind 


Pigeons Are Coming 
Through the Rye 


— Dolores Sokol, Jefferson School, Berwyn, Il. 


Other Soo Bridge Crash headlines we 
liked were written by the following Junior 
Journalists: Billy Schmidgall, Mackinaw 
(Ill.) School; Eleanor Johnson, Mc- 


Guffey School, Oxford, O.; Herbert Hem- 
phill, Jr., Atlantic City (N. J.) Jr. H. S.; 
Robert Thompson, Forest City (Ia.) Jr. 
H. S.; Ronald Van Cleaf, Berkeley School 
No. 2, Bloomfield, N. J.; Jackie Conder, 
Washington Jr. H. S., Ottumwa, Ia.; Lois 


Stewart, Harmony School, Mingo Junction, 
O.; Eugene Bova, Bancroft School, Youngs- 
town, O.; Robert Tray, New Rochelle 
(N. Y.) H. S.; and Eliseo Ruiz, Lehi 
School, Mesa, Ariz. 


Experts with the pigeon story are 
Jerry Gray, Bryant School, Helena, Mont.; 
Laura Deibler, Lykens (Pa.) School; Joan 
Kethcart, Beloit (Kan.) School; Louis Still, 
Harmony School, Mingo Junction, O.; 
Helen Rae Martin, Waterman School, Har- 
risonburg, Va.; Joan Sanok, Berkeley 
School No. 2, Bloomfield, N. J.; James 
Lees, Cathedral School, Rapid City, S. D.; 
Margaret Swickheimer, David Crockett Jr 
H. S., Beaumont, Tex.; Joan Davis, Moun- 
tain Empire Union H. S., Pine Valley, 
Calif.; Marvin Sorenson, Lehi School, Mesa, 
Ariz.; Robert Anderson, L’Anse (Mich. ) 
Jr. H. S.; Jack Neillie, Bancroft School, 
Youngstown, O.; Bob Empey, Hawthorne 
School, Helena, Mont.; Richard Pirc, Rock- 
dale School, Joliet, Ill.; Gretchen Hoster- 
man, Robbinsdale ( Minn.) Jr. H. S.; Sam- 


‘uel M. Poskanzer, Castleton (N. Y.) Union 


School; Patty Grady, Holy Rosary School, 
Duluth, Minn.; Muriel Klausner, Mark 
Twain Jr. H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y.; and 
George Wendel, St. Francis de Paula, Chi- 
cago, Il. 





Teachers! Your class may participate 
in the Junior Journalists program each 
week. The pupil in your class ma does the 
best work, as explained above, will receive 
a Junior Journalists membership card. 





. JSA*CLUB-. 


Wondering 
By RUTH HONOLD 


Columbian School, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Age 14. Grade 9. 


| often wonder about the trees, 
About the winds and about the seas. 
About the sky and the earth outside, 
And why they don’t at times collide. 
I often stand and wonder why 

The sun doesn’t fall right out of 

the sky. 

What holds it there, I'd like to know, 
And at night where does it go? 

I wonder how this world would be 
If all the land was turned to sea. 


Journey to the South 


By LEONA ARMENTROUT 


Wilson Jr. H. S., Waynesboro, Va. 
Age 11. Grade 6. 


From the mountain heights ' 
The summer birds have flown, 
By winter winds half-blown. 





Through the autumn sky, 

Through the clouds they fly. 

Over woods, and over plains, 

Swift through sunlight, slow through 
rains, 

Calling sweetly from on high, 

Onward, evermore they fly. 


Winter in the Country 


By JEAN JOHNSON 


Muskegon Central Jr. H.S., Muskegon, Mich. 
Age 15 Grade 9A 


These are lovely things in the coun- 
t = 

Elm tree’s shadow inked on snow, 

Tangled etching of its branches in 
the gray blue sky. 

Snow frosting in huge drops 

over the creek bank, 

Where a determined current runs 

beneath ice five inches thick. 

Ice now criss-crossed with 
strokes 

from the skates of happy children, 

who will come home at dusk and 
find 

A cheerful, warm kitchen that re- 
members 

the fragrance of ginger cookies 
baked in the morning. 


thin 
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“You crazy?...Your bike cost lots more 


than my Surcoat!” 


“So what? That coat is the best-look- 
ing thing I’ve seen in a dog’s age... 
And that neat, convenient Talon fast- 
ener... Wow!” 


“W hat’s so colossal about a Talon fast- 
ener?” 


“Are you kidding? Listen ...a Talon 
fastener works like a charm. It’s one 
fastener that won’t mis-mesh . . . can’t 
jam or come off the track. It’s a cinch to 





YOU'LL WELCOME RAIN when you're snug in 
this slide-fastened raincoat. It’s weather-tight 
from top to bottom of the fastener .. . thanks 
to the separating Talon fastener. And re- 
member, it won’t mis-mesh, 





“Swap ya my bike for the 


work, too... just put its patented ends 
'? 


together and it pulls up easy as pie! 
“Honest?” 


“Sure...And that’s not all! This Talon 
fastener has an exclusive automatic 
self-lock. It won’t slip no matter where 
you close it. C'mon Bub...Let’s trade!” 


“Nothing doing ... but thanks for the 
advice anyhow. I’m gonna look for the 
word “Talon” on the pull-tab every 
time I buy a jacket, sweater, raincoat 
or Surcoat!” 








FOR ACTIVE SPORTS and general utility wear, 
the new windproof, lightweight short jackets 
are ideal. And the Talon fastener with its auto- 
matic self-lock gives you a neat, convenient 
opening that won’t slip open accidentally. 


Surcoat!” 


ARE TALON FASTENERS SCARCE? 


If—once in a while—you have trouble get- 
ting Surcoats, jackets or any other type of 
merchandise with Talon fasteners... re- 
member this: It’s not necessarily anyone’s 
fault ... The supply—due to defense needs 
—has been somewhat limited. But remem- 
ber also that hundreds of thousands of 
Talon fasteners are being made every day 
and put into merchandise. It’s worth the 
“try” to ask for “TALON” when you buy! 





“TALON” 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


the dependable 
slide fastener 


TALON, INC. e MEADVILLE, PA. 


























freeze and starve. Even if they stayed 
on board, and the ship was not lost, 
they faced starvation and the disease 
called scurvy. Soon the walrus and seals 
would disappear, the few remaining 
open lanes of water would freeze over, 


and the long polar night would settle. 


= day Kosiloft ordered men to 
set out on hunting trips, but they re- 
turned to the ship half-frozen and dis- 
couraged. Ivan and Metek offered to 
go alone, and for the first time Metek 
handled a gun. His whole body 
trembled the first time he pressed a 
trigger, but soon he overcame his fear 
and brought down a little snow dog. 
The boy and the man sliced away por- 
tions of the little animal, devouring 
them hungrily. 

“Kosiloff would be angry if he could 
see us eating raw meat,” Ivan said. 

“No matter. We will escape the 
scurvy if we eat it,” Metek answered. 

The hunt was successful. They 
brought back the carcass of a polar 
bear, but Kosiloff would not allow it 
to be eaten raw. Already, Metek saw 
among the crew the signs of scurvy. 
Their gums were swollen over their 
teeth, their joints were stiff. Ivan won- 
dered how long it would be before 
Kosiloff would understand that raw 
meat would help cure and prevent this 
painful disease. 

One by one the crew fell ill with 
the scurvy. Even Kosiloff became ill. 
Only Ivan and Metek remained well 
and able to work. They began to smug- 

le raw meat to the sick sailors against 

Kosiloff's orders, and gradually the 
members of the crew began to regain 
their strength. 

One day, Kosiloff sent for Ivan. 

“I could do well to eat some of your 
raw meat,” he mumbled _ through 
swollen lips. “It is plain you and Metek 
know how to ward off this cursed 
scurvy.” 


A SECOND misfortune befell the 
Petr once the crew grew strong enough 
to be up and about. One night, while 
Kosiloff was still too weak to leave his 
cabin, most of the crew deserted the 
ship. They hoped to trek over the ice 
to land beyond. Only Metek, Ivan, 
Kosiloff, and Vatchel, the cook, were 
left. A storm blew up later, destroy- 
ing the tracks of the mutineers, and 
those on board the Petr never saw them 
again. 

After that, Metek’s luck took a turn 
tor the better. His hunting provided the 
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others with fresh meat through the rest 
of the winter. When spring came, and 
the ice began to boom and crack, he 
kept a close watch for open water. 
When the sea finally opened up, he 
showed the other three men how to get 
the Petr afloat once more. 


Kosiloff was grateful to Metek for his 
faithfulness throughout the winter. The 
Cossack had changed greatly since his 
illness. But he gave no hint of his grati- 
tude to the boy until the Petr reached 
Eiber Village. 

“There are villagers here who wish 
to sail with us on the Petr,” he said. 
“Perhaps with their help I could get 
on without you. You may set out for 
home as soon as you get the gun which 
you have earned. Perhaps some villager 
will lend you a kayak.” 


Tu journey home to Point Barrow 
seemed long to Metek. As the kayak 
slid around the promontory and headed 
in across the last few miles, he could 
see the summer tents of his village up 


on the slope. 


In true Innuit fashion, the people 
trooped down to the shore to welcome 
the visitor. Metek saw Kablunth and his 
own father, Etah, and all of the others. 
As he bent forward, driving the boat to- 
ward the landing, he saw that they rec- 
ognized him and had halted. They were 
staring at him in silence, but none of 
them turned back. 


Metek slid the kayak up on the sand 
and unlaced his belt. 


“I have brought proof of all the 
stories I once told,” he said. He held 
aloft the white man’s musket. “This is 
the weapon that kills with fire.” 

The men crowded around him, lean- 
ing forward, staring at the gun, but 
not touching it. “We would see it kill 
with fire,” said Kablunth gruffly. 

Metek looked around him. On a rock 
far beyond the range of a lance or har- 
poon sat a sea hawk. Carefully Metek 
took aim. He pressed the trigger and 
flames and smoke belched from the 
gun. The hawk fell dead. Fright 
showed upon the faces of some of the 
men; all remained in awed silence. 

Then everyone began talking and 
shouting and trying to pat Metek on the 
back, but with great care so as not to 
touch the deadly weapon. Like dis- 
appearing fog before the sun, the cold- 
ness of the men vanished . 

They were ready to believe any story 
Metek told. Kablunth walked apart, his 
face very sour and sad. He knew he 
was no longer the story-teller; another 
had come to take his place. 











PILLORY STOCKS 


MAKE your OWN 


STOCKS 


During Colonia! times the methods 
of punishment were quite different from 
those of today. Colonial forefathers 
punished those who erred in a harsh 
and direct fashion. The whipping post, 
stocks, pillory, and the dude stool 
were used to punish the offenders. 

The punishment was usually public 
and was meant to be an example for 
others. A trifling offense would send a 
man to the stocks where he could sit 
and think about his wrongdoings and 
incidentally make a good target for 
snowballs, apples, and the like. 

Some stocks had holes for the hands 
and feet and some for only the feet. 

The materials you will need for mak- 
ing the stocks are a five-pound cheese 
box and an orange crate. 


THE PILLORY 





The aug was to be seen in a prom- 
inent place in many a Colonial village 
in the early days of our country. It was 
used in England for many, many years 
and was transplanted to America by the 
English colonists. Even as late as 1803, 
records show that this instrument of 
torture was used in Boston. Men and 
women were pilloried for numerous rea- 
sons, among which were arson, perjury, 
witchcraft, drunkenness, counterfeiting, 
forgery, dishonesty, and robbery. The 
pillory was usually placed in the public 
square or the church-yard. 

There were many variations of the 
pillory but in general they all consisted 
of an upright board, made in two sec- 
tions, with holes for the head and 
hands. The board was mounted on a 
post and a platform built for the victim 
to stand upon. 

To make a pillory you will need: 

1 five mc! 9 cheese box 

1 piece of board about 4% inches by % 
inch by % inch. 


2 pieces of wire 1% inches in length and 
a few 1 inch brads. 


— C. J. MacIntey. 





If you want complete directions and diagrams 
for making the stocks and pillory, write Junior 
Scholastic, 220 East 42d St., New York, N. Y., 
sending 5c in coin or stamps to cover postage and 
printing costs. Specify whether you want the 
stocks or the pillory. If you want both, send 10c. 
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Frank Beaven in the N. Y. Times 
“Hey, that’s your tie—not the 
ripcord!”’ 





Willing 
Employer: “I demand strict honesty 


from my silane You don’t tell lies 
or steal, do you?” 


Anxious Applicant: “No, sir, but I 
can learn.” 


Wanda Person, Grade 8, Jr. H. S., Garden City, Kans. 


Doesn’t Pay 


Smith: “My brother made a lot of 
money until they started catching up 
with him.” 

Jones: “Is that so? I didn’t know he 
was dishonest.” 

Smith: “He wasn't. He was an auto 
racer.” 

Charles Day, 2121 Kansas St., Flint, Mich. 


Who’s Missing? 
Policeman: “What's wrong, sonny, 
are you lost?” 
Small Boy: “Oh, no, si . I can't be 
lost, ‘cause I’m here. But I'd like to 
know where my mummy got lost to.” 


Bobby Haddock, Dade City Grammar School, Fla 


Joke of the Week 





This joke rated highest with us this 
week. It was sent in by Katherine 
Howe, Grade 7, Emerson School, Owos- 
so, Mich. 

Irate Subscriber: “Look here! You've 
printed an announcement of my death 
in your paper by mistake! You've got to 
fix that up somehow!” 

Editor: “Oh, that’s easy. We'll just 
print an announcement of your birth 
and give you a fresh start.” 





When submitting jokes, please be sure to give 
your name, grade in school, name of your school, 
city, and state. Address JSA Editor, Junior 
Scholastic, 220 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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«win ie Gift We Want 7Ais Christmas 


Pf, arker—the ewels of Pendom 


for the busy writing days ahead—busy with 
School work, Family affairs, and Business, 
Defense work, and Training 


ES, just about-everybody wants a Fountain Pen or Set 

this Christmas. To be sure you get the pen you’d like best to 
have, just drop a hint to Mother and Dad that more than a dozen 
separate, independent pen surveys prove that most people prefer 
the PARKER. Here’s why: 


1. Lubricated Writing with an oil-smooth point developed by 
Parker’s chief metallurgist, Dr. Robert Pickus, formerly on the 
faculty of Yale University. It’s made of 14 K Gold, tipped with 
oil-smooth Osmiridium that won’ t wear scratchy in a lifetime. 


2. One-Hand Super-charging Filler —Sacless—makes room for 
a third more ink than the average of 3 well-known, sac-type pens. 


3. Patented Television Pen Barrel—iets you SEE when to refill. 


Pe seat Streamlined Pen and Pencil —eliminates unbalanced 
ulkK. 


5. Original Style of shimmering Pearl and Jet RINGS. 


6. Swank Military Clip — holds pen low and UNEXPOSED: 
Trimmest for uniforms and civilian clothes. 


7. Pens Guaranteed by Life Contract © 


Every one of these seven features is a vital reason to ask for 
the Parker by NAME. Due to heavy demand, you may not see it 
otherwise. If you want friends to write you, give the Jewels a 
Pendom. Don’t forget their Parkers and they won't forget you 

COPR. 1941, THE PARKER PEN uf 

The Parker Pen Company, New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 

Factories: Janesville, Wisconsin and Toronto, Canada. 


GUARANTEED 4, 
Porker’s Blue Diamond on 
the Pen is our Contract un- 
conditionally Guorantee- 
ing service forthe owner's 
Life, without cost other 


pag ven gtr | 
BP—VACUMATIC > ding. it gen i nat nt 
PENS...PENCILS...SETS ee 





TELEVISION 
una 


Handsome Junior 
Vacumatic Pen (i!- 
lustroted), $5. Life 

Contract Guaran- 
teed Pens from $8.75 
up. Other Parker Pens 
from $2.95, and Par 

ker Writefine Pencils 
from $1. 


HEAR THE PARKER WALT DISNEY SONG PARADE, MUTUAL NETWORK, SUNDAYS 











OU CAN’T see them without a high 
jfile microscope—but this dish 
is loaded with deadly germs, about to 
meet their Waterloo. 


They are but a few of the germ 
“guinea pigs’’ that die daily in the 
Lehn & Fink laboratories to test the 
potency of Lysol disinfectant. 


In the making of Lysol every safe- 
guard is taken in order that you may 
know that for whatever purpose Lysol 
is recommended, it will not fail you. 


That’s something to remember when 
you are offered a disinfectant that is 
“just as good”’ 


Because it is highly concentrated, 
Lysol is economical to use. It actually 
gives you 10 times as much germ- 
killing solution for your money as some 
other widely sold products. 


Visit the Lehn & Fink plant at 
Bloomfield, N. J., and see for yourself 
the care we take to insure the quality 
of every product that bears our name. 

Writeto Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Dept 
Sc.-1241, Bloomfield, N. J., for free book 


on household and personal uses of Lysol 





Disinfectant 


Copr.,'1941, by Leha & Fink Products Corp 
Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Distributors of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pebeco Tooth Powder 
Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 
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Checker Golf 


(eon two to six players can play 
Checker Golf. The course is laid out 
with chalk as shown in the diagram 
above. The 13 boxes are the “holes.” 
The idea is to snap your checker from 
hole to hole, starting from No. 1. 

To determine the order of shooting, 
each player pitches his checker toward 
hole No. 1 from a distance of 20 feet. 
The one coming nearest shoots first, 
the second closest shoots second, etc. 
The shooter tries to snap his checker 
into the “hole.” 

He then places his checker at any 
corner of box No. 1 and shoots for No. 
2. If he misses the hole or comes to rest 
on the line, the player next closest to 
the hole takes his turn. 

Play continues in this fashion. After 
the starting pitch, the checker cannot be 
picked up. It must be snapped with one 
of the fingers. 

Hole No. 13 lies in the center of the 
“devil’s trap.” This is a smaller hole 
than the others and the most fraught 
with danger. If your shot falls into the 
trap, you must start all over again. On 
your next turn you shoot for No. 1 from 
your position in the trap. 

If you make No. 13 safely, you start 
back, shooting for No. 12, then 11, 10, 
etc. The first one who goes all the way 
around, arriving in No. 1, is the winner. 

If you're close enough to another 
checker, you may hit it. You may smack 
it far away or, better still, try to knock 
it into the devil’s trap. You may hit the 
other checker three times in a row. 











For the most fun, play this game in 
doubles. Three teams of two players 
each is the best arrangement. For 
doubles, the same rules apply with one 
exception. If you fall into the devil's 
trap, you must stay there until your 
partner hits you out. Only then may you 
shoot for No. 1. when your turn comes. 


—H. L. MasIn, 
Junior Scholastic Sports Editor. 
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GIFTS THAT CLICK “a 


HIGHLIGHTS OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY shown on 4 color 
lithographed pictorial map 
of U. S. 33 inches by 22 
inches. Your brother will like 
one for his room. Mailed in 


penpeid --.-. 91.00 


postpaid 





HUNDREDS OF  PHOTO- 
GRAPHS, Pictorial maps and 
charts illustrate this fact- 
packed book about the re- 
gions of the United States 
and what makes them tick. 
128 pages, size 8/2” x 11”, 
Brilliant red, white & blue 
cover. Hundreds of photos. 
LAND OF LIBERTY is a swell 


gift. Thousands were sold 
for 50c. 
OW Gale oc cccccs 25¢ 


GIVES YOU REAL BRASS 
TACKS ADVICE on Manners, 
dress, dates, conduct, voice, 
posture, what to do and how 
to do it in school, at home, 
at porties and on 


a 


NEW SECOND SERIES is a 
continued story of typical 
high school students adven- 
ture, problems and fun. Both 
boys and girls will like the 
BOY DATES GIRL book as a 
gift. 80 pages, colored 


cover, humor illustra- 35 
Me as aacdeuehious C 
ters and Friends. Send cash 


with your order please. J. 4| 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


430 Kinnord Avenue Daytor, Ohio 





Order These Christmas Gifts 
NOW for Your Brothers, Sis- 





ror GOOD 
PICTURES 
argus 


ann arbor michigan 


FREE your canes 


Write for this 32 page bookiet 









— RINGS $122 PINS- ele 
JS ’ 






=) No. C 17 Silver Plated $2.00 \ 

per doz. Gold Plated $3.00 

per doz. Ster!. Silv. $3.60 per 

mR.525 doz. Ring No. R523 Steril. Silv. $13.80 c) 
per doz. Prices subject to 10% tax. 





ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
112A Fulton Street New York. N.Y 


1S BRE, 


= cat is 




















1. The bottom of anything. 

3. Inhabitant of the Arctic coasts. 

6. Hard yellow resin found on Baltic 
shores. 

ei Preposition meaning toward. 

8. Sudden sharp sound, 

9. Referring to the nature of anything. 

12. Small light knife used by surgeons. 

14. Unemployed. 

16. Preposition meaning in or by. 

\8. Eskimo canoe. 

19. U. S. territory, N. W. 

America. 
20. Greek god of love. 


Fish resembling perch. 

Desert in N. Africa. 

Weasel-like animal with white fur. 
Past particle of kneel. 

Form of often. 

Sheep-like S. America animal re- 
sembling the llama. 

More red. 

Map or diagram (pl.). 

Kind of tree (pl.). 

Drink made from dried leaves. 


ipside down.] 





of North 


te. CO bo 





— 


“I Ul Ge 


tion at bottom of column, printed 


Hoot, Mon! 


Mary: “The horn on your car is broken.” 
Harry: “No, it just doesn’t give a hoot.” 


Down on the Farm 


The doctor was examining a group of 

iral students. One boy was underweight. 

“Do you drink milk?” the doctor asked. 

“Nope.” 

“You live on a farm and don’t drink milk 

all?” 

“Nope,” replied the boy, “we ain’t hardly 

‘t enough for the hogs.” 
Yellow Jacket 





Marianna, Fla 


Solution 
“B9I-LT 
a-c{T ‘suvjd-g_[ ‘seppei-[[ ‘eowdye-gT, ‘yyo-¢ 
Uy-p ‘eulUUe-g ‘BIBYyRes-Z ‘sseq-[T :-NMOG 
‘SOXG-OZ *BASKLV-6I ‘ARALY-gT 
-9[ ‘a[pt-pl ‘jedjeos-zy— ‘jeinjeu-g ‘deus-g 
-L ‘sequie-g ‘OUlTyYSy-g ‘eSeq-—T “SSOHOV 


December 8-13, 194] 











Ask Dad 
for an 


Underwood 





Champion for Christmas 





The Underwood Champion was pro- 


duced on the theory that you want 
a complete portable, not a partially 
complete machine. That is why, in 
producing this famous portable, we 
borrowed and put into it many of 
the features that make the famous 
Underwood of business a great 


typewriter. 


For personal correspondence, for 
homework and special writing assign- 
ments, for developing typing speed, 
the Underwood Champion is the ideal 
personal typewriter. See it at your 
nearest Underwood Dealer or write 


for further information. 


Underwood 





Look for these Features 


1. Champion Keyboard, 84 Characters. 
2. Left Side Back-Spacer. 3. Left and 
Right 
with Warning Bell 
5. Paper Release Lever. 6. Black and 
Red Ribbon. 7. Single, Double and 
Triple Line Spacer. 8. Paper Bail. 
10. Right 
and Left Shift Keys. 11. Sealed Action 
Frame. 12. Touch Tuning. 13. Paper 


Right Carriage Release 4- 


Marezin St ip 


9. Variable Line Spacer. 


Centering Scale. 14. Margin Release. 
15. Keyboard Tabulator 


—— 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


Portable 
[Typewriter 
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All the athletes from the huskies on the football 
team to the lithe tankmen on the swimming squad 
know, from experience, that PLANTERS PEANUTS 
are a fine source of stamina—and enjoyment. And 
here, the veriest of the very frosh comes up with a 


if AEE 


at aA oe ig 
Off 


BY EATING PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUTS/ 


“stopper’’. He, too, knows that as a ‘producer’ 
of energy PLANTERS PEANUTS can’t be beat. Try 
some fresh, crisp, meaty PLANTERS PEANUTS today. 
Just be sure they’re genuine PLANTERS—with the 
picture of ‘“MR. PEANUT” on the package. 


Ya ‘ony 4 


PEA Oar ga. 


nner a 





PLANTERS PEANUTS 


PLANTER’S JUMBO 


PEANUT BLOCK=—5c 





JUST SEND 10c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


i Big, complete, 22,000-word Webster Dictionary! Ly ae ‘ 


Here's the dictionary every student should own—a big, 
complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary that contains 


ONLY 416 pages, 22,000 definitions, an atlas of the world 
with 32 pages of full-color maps, and 10 special sec- 


tions that are chock full of interesting, useful facts. Just 
mail 10c and four empty 5c Planters Peanut bags or 10c 
and four empty 5c Planters Jumbo Block wrappers to 
PLANTERS, Dept. 10-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. Do it today! 








